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‘Planning 
Jlhead : : 


r tE who every morning plans the 
i i transactions of the day, and 
then follows out that plan, carries a 
thread that will guide him through 
the labyrinth of the most busy life. 
The orderly arrangement of his time 
is like a ray of light which darts itself 
through all his occupations. But 
where no plan is laid, where the dis¬ 
posal of time is surrendered merely to 
the chance of incidents, all things lie 
huddled together in one chaos, which 
admits of neither distribution nor 


review. 


-Victor Hugo 
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Kept Unique T)iary 

Record of Every 'Crip for Forty Years ‘Preserved by Oneonta Engineman 


T UCKED away in a 
little box, along 
with other cherish¬ 
ed souvenirs, is a complete 
record of every trip made 
in his forty years of rail¬ 
roading by Engineman 
Charles n. Chesebro 
of Oneonta. Beginning 
with a notation of his 
trial trip, on the old 257 
from Oneonta to Me- 
chanicville and return, in 
October, 1890, made in 
a faded pocket diary of 
that year, the record con¬ 
tinues without interrup¬ 
tion until he registered off 
duty for the last time on 
October 19, 1930. 

Throughout his thir¬ 
teen years on the left side 
of the cab. he set down 
the date of each trip, the 
engine and his engineman; 
after he was promoted he 
recorded every engine he 
operated, together with 
the name of the fireman. MR. CHESEBRO'S un¬ 
usual diary is made up of time slip duplicates, 
the stubs of other time slips, and, covering the 
later years of his service, the pages of enginemen’s 
rosters. 

The initial entry in the diary, that of his trial 
trip with Engineman "PETE’' LAGRANGE and Fire¬ 
man M. J. HALL, now Engine Dispatcher at One¬ 
onta, recalls a most interesting experience. 

Climbing up in the cab of the 257, he surveyed 
his working quarters. The firebox door was scarce¬ 


ly large enough to accom¬ 
modate many of the large 
pieces of the lump anthra¬ 
cite then used. M R. 
HALL explained that the 
tool, somewhat resembl¬ 
ing a carpenter's adze, 
with a blade and hammer¬ 
head, was to be used to 
reduce the lumps to a 
suitable size. Disregard¬ 
ing his own instructions, 
Mr. Hall coaled the fire 
with lumps of assorted 
sizes until the safety valve 
popped. He then turned 
the task over to MR. 
CHESEBRO, and climbing 
up on the seat to better 
view his pupil’s efforts, ad¬ 
monished him to "do as I 
say, not as I do.” That 
humorous bit of friendly 
advice formed the back¬ 
ground of a friendship 
which has continued to 
the present time. 

"In all the forty years 
which followed," MR. CHESEBRO asserts, "I never 
missed a call, and was always available when I was 
needed. I am quite proud of that record, too, for 
there were many times before telephones came into 
use when the callers had a hard time rounding up 
a crew, and a train might have been delayed con¬ 
siderably had they been unable to locate an engine- 
man. 

"My career was in many respects similar to that 
of other engineers of the same period. Of course 
some had to serve as wipers before they became 
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firemen: fortunately for me, I did not. After my 
promotion in 1904, I was on the extra list for 
only about six months when the 816 was assigned 
to me. With her, I had a freight run from Oneonta 
to Green Island, via Mechanicvilte, leaving here at 
midnight. We frequently made the 100-mile run 
in seven hours, which was fast running when you 
consider the time lost setting off and picking up cars 
at Delanson. Mohawk, and Mechanicville. 

“In 1912 I took a job in the Oneonta yard, and 
in the following 22 years held practically every 
position there was: the city yard, the humps, the 
pull-up, and the pull-down. At first when you 
had 35 cars coupled up you had a train ready; 
before I retired, however, 90 and 100-car trains 
were so common that they no longer attracted any 
particular attention.” 

MR. CHESEBRO had a wide range of experience 
before entering railroad service. Born on a farm 
at Settles Hill, in the town of Guilderland, Albany 
County, in 1859, he attended a country school 
until he was thirteen years of age. He still has the 
little paper-covered edition of Sanders' Pictorial 
Primer, on the inside cover of which his teacher 
had written "CHARLES N. CHESEBRO, May 1865,” 
the book from which he learned his A B C’s at 
the age of six. 

Until he was thirteen, he went to school during 
the winter months and worked on his father's farm 
throughout the balance of the year. Although they 
kept four or five horses, a few cattle, pigs, chickens, 
and from 40 to 50 sheep, the principal product of 
the farm was hay. The crop of 70 tons was 
hauled by wagon to Altamont, from which point 
it was shipped over the Albany and Susquehanna 
to Albany, the market price varying from $7 to 
as much as $22 per ton. 

After he had passed the age of 21, Mr. CHESE¬ 
BRO left home to work in a wheelwright’s shop 
in Altamont where he assisted in the construction 
of wagons, sleighs, wheels, buggy bodies, and other 
woodwork for farmers. 

A few years later he received what to him was 
ja more attractive offer, to work in an Altamont 
^grocery and drug store for his board and $5 per 
month. Although he had to open the store in the 
morning and work for from fourteen to sixteen 
"hours a day, MR. CHESEBRO was earning only $36 
per month at the end of five years. 

At this juncture the General Electric Company 
offered him a position of the unheard of rate of $2 
per day. It was while working in Schenectady 
that he decided that railroading should be his occu¬ 
pation. MR. CHESEBRO, therefore, applied to 
Master Mechanic Henry Smith for a position as 
fireman, in 1888. For two years he awaited a 


reply, and had almost given up hope, when he 
received a telegram instructing him to report for a 
trial trip at Oneonta. Resigning his position at 
once, he entered The Delaware and Hudson’s employ 
and his long career as a railroader began. 

MR. CHESEBRO has five children living: Mrs. 
Fred Drewer, Lester Chesebro, and Walter Chesebro, 
all of Albany; Ellsworth Chesebro, of Altamont: 
and Milton Chesebro, of Spokane, Washington. 
Since his retirement he and Mrs. Chesebro have 
made their home at 32 Academy Street, Oneonta. 

Odds and Ends 

The first automobile race in the United States 
was held in Chicago in 1895. The average speed 
was 7.5 miles an hour. 

The Erie Railroad does not enter Erie, Pa. 

In Cuba there is a highway 800 miles long 
without a railroad crossing. It connects Havana 
with Santiago. 

The school children of Colorado have voted to 
make the meadow lark the state bird. 

The largest alarm clock factory in the world 
it at LaSalle, Ill. It has a daily capacity of 26,000 
clocks and watches. 

The railroads perform approximately 90 per 
cent of the nation’s freight transportation. 

The highest railroad in the world is the Central 
Railroad of Peru. It is 15,806 feet high and it 
has 61 bridges and 67 tunnels in 150 miles. 

Brewster County, Texas, produces $2,500,000 
worth of quicksilver annually. 

Chicago White Sox baseball park was electri¬ 
cally lighted for night sports as early as 1910. It 
was used for soccer football. 

Reduced earnings last year forced the railroads to 
curtail their expenditures $1,600,000 a day. 

Arizona is the only state producing Prima long 
staple cotton—the only American type of cotton 
which is similar to Egyptian long staple. 

The railroads of the United States consist of 
249,433 miles of line. They represent an invest¬ 
ment, as of 1929, of $25,465,000,000, or slightly 
more than $102,000 for each mile of road. 
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Leaving Paco Station , Manila 


'nger 


c&he cftCanila Railroad 


Compares in Size with ‘Delaware and Hudson, Though Operation Differs Widely 


D URING the past year several young rail¬ 
roaders from the Philippine Islands have 
been visiting various railroads in "the states" 
in order to study operating and maintenance 
problems. One of them, Mr. A. M. Reyes, who 
has completed his stay with the Delaware and 
Hudson after spending some time on air brake 
work at Colonie, has very kindly consented to 
assist in the preparation of an article for The 
Bulletin in which he describes the Manila Railroad, 
the largest and most important carrier of the 
islands. 

We are accustomed to think of the Philippines 
as a little group a long way from here. Actually 
they have an area of 128,000 square miles. Thus 
they are nearly twice as large as all of New Eng¬ 
land; larger than New York, New Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Delaware together; and larger than 


the British Isles. Although the group is com¬ 
posed of hundreds of islands two, Mindanao, to 
the south, and Luzon, at the north, are of the 
greatest importance, each containing approximately 
one-third of the total area of the archipelago. 

Luzon, on which is located Manila, the capital, 
is the most important. The interior of the island 
is mountainous, there being four peaks, of volcanic 
origin, which tower from 6,100 to 8,300 feet 
above sea level. 

With a population of about five millions, and 
an area of 41,000 square miles, Luzon is naturally 
the island on which railroads were first built and 
where they are now of greatest importance. 

Originally built and operated by an English 
company for the Spanish Government, the equip¬ 
ment of the Manila Railroad was naturally of 
English design and construction. As a result of 














American influence, and because there is free trade 
between the United States and its dependencies, 
this is gradually being replaced by cars and loco¬ 
motives built and operated in accordance with 
American standards. 

The original line, from Manila to Dagupan, 
about 100 miles, was completed in 1892 after five 
and one-half years of construction work costing 


approximately $4,000,000. The insurrection of 
1898 rendered operation difficult until after the 
American Occupation on August 13 of that year 
when our military authorities took control of the 
road. In 1900 the railroad was returned to its 
owners who proceeded to repair the damage suf¬ 
fered all along the line. 

In 1902 the Manila Railway Company, Lim- 
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Third Class Coach with Center Door, Seats 156 
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ited, of London, was reorganized, becoming the 
Manila Railroad Company of New Jersey. Four¬ 
teen years later the government of the Philippine 
Islands purchased the railroad. It is now operated 
as a private corporation governed by a board of 
directors selected by the Governor-General. 

Prior to the construction of the railroads the 
natives depended upon the "carromata,” a two¬ 
wheeled vehicle drawn by horses, for their trans¬ 
portation, although automobiles, buses and trucks 
are now common in the islands. 

The Manila Railroad, with which Mr. Reyes 
is connected, is approximately the size of the 
Delaware and Hudson, being about 700 miles 
long. Of this' distance about 13 miles are double- 
track although plans are being considered for put¬ 
ting in a second track for some 36 miles additional. 

A gauge of 3 feet 6 inches is the standard for 
the road, and, as is the case on the Delaware and 
Hudson, a heavier rail is being installed to meet 
the requirements of increased loads and train speeds. 
Rails weighing 45 pounds per yard are now being 
replaced by 65-pound rail. 


These are laid on ties of molave, the wood which 
we call lignum vitae, which is so hard and resists 
decay so well that the ties do not have to be 
treated with creosote. Gravel ballast is used and, 
as the climate is quite mild, maintenance of way is 
not difficult, except for the washouts caused by 
occasional torrential rains. 

The locomotives have been modernized to such 
a point that braking-power rather than tractive 
effort is the big problem for the motive power 
department to solve. Locomotives of the Santa Fe 
(2-10-2), Mikado (2-8-2), Mountain (4-8-2), 
and Pacific (4-6-2) types are in use; those of 
the first two classes are in freight service, while the 
Mountain and Pacific types handle passenger as¬ 
signments. The latter are 3-cylinder Baldwin 
engines, the largest of which have a tractive effort 
of 35,000 pounds. 

It would be possible to operate freight trains 
of 50 or 60 cars in length, but for the vacuum 
brakes with which the rolling stock is equipped. 
Before descending a grade with a heavy train, 
a stop is made to set up some of the hand brakes. 
























A further complication arises from the use of 
the link and screw coupler and spring buffer, 
another inheritance from English operation, which 
is gradually being replaced by the application of 
automatic couplers. 

Although the locomotives are capable of running 
60 to 70 miles per hour, speed restrictions limit 
freight trains to between 25 and 30. Local passenger 
trains are scheduled at 40 to 45 miles, while ex¬ 
presses are due to run 50. If delayed they travel 
at a mile-a-minute clip to make up time. 

The Manila Railroad owns some 1900 freight 
cars including some all-steel box cars of 30-ton 
capacity, and a number of 6,000-gallon tank cars 
for carrying molasses in bulk. 

Business is about equally divided between freight 
and passenger traffic so that over 250 passenger 
equipment cars are operated. These are divided 
between first- and third-class, second-class having 
been done away with, and correspond roughly to 
our Pullman and coach accommodations. First- 
class coaches are built compartment-style, as on the 
continent, and seat 33 persons. Third-class coaches 
seat 156. Sleeping cars, with 21 beds each, are 
used on the trains which leave Manila at 11 P. M., 
arriving at the other end of the line at 6:30 on 
the following morning. Dining cars are also pro¬ 
vided as needed. 
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Inspection Coach 

Operating men may be interested to know that 
although local trains consist of 5 to 7 coaches and 
expresses have as many as 14 cars, there is no air- 
signal or air-brake equipment. If the conductor 
wishes to signal a flag stop, he must go to the bead 
car and signal to the fireman who, in addition to 


his other duties, must look back for such signals. 
There is no communication cord or conductor’s 
valve for stopping the train. Aside from the lack 
of air-brake equipment the cars are thoroughly 
modern and are lighted by electricity. 

The dispatching of trains is done according to 
a "line-up” sent out by the Chief Dispatcher at 
10 P. M., covering all train movements for the 
following day. There are no wayside signals and 
train-control is not even thought of. 



Buffet Car 


Sugar cane is the chief source of freight revenue, 
followed in turn by rice, raw sugar, mineral 
products, copra (the dried meat of the cocoanut), 
lumber, palay (grain of rice including the husk), 
cocoanuts, tobacco, hemp, and live stock. 

The only other railroad on the islands is op¬ 
erated by the Philippine Railway Company. It is 
located on the island of Panay, to the south of 
Luzon. 

Had Her Suspicions 

They tell of an old lady in ’Amstead’ Eath who 
was taken with pains on the appendicitis side. 
The new district medico was called in, made exami¬ 
nations, quieted fears and went his way. That 
evening the old lady remarked to her daughter: 

"It was nice of the new vicar to call.” 

"But, mumsie, that wasn’t the vicar; that was 
the doctor.” 

"O,” said the old lady, musing. “I thought 
he was a little familiar for a vicar.” 
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What to T)o ? 


Y OUNG people with any sort of ambition or 
thought of the future are perpetually inquir¬ 
ing of their elders what they may do to 
establish some profitable enterprise, or in what line 
of endeavor they may engage with reasonable hope 
of success. This is particularly true at this time of 
the year when so many young men and women are 
leaving school and starting out upon their indi¬ 
vidual careers. Most of them seem to be utterly at 
sea, and too often keep drifting without any 
definite port in mind until it is too late. 

Generally speaking, we move along the line of 
least resistance in reaching the solution of any of 
our problems. We settle them the easiest way, 
and so it happens that in the majority of cases 
children are inclined to follow in the footsteps of 
their parents by continuing to do the things their 
parents have done; this is true not only of the 
businesses but of the professions. In this article, 
however, I am speaking more particularly of 
business. A young man takes over the store his 
father kept before him or the shop that his father 
operated, or the farm upon which his father 
worked. It may be a hotel or some other semi¬ 
public enterprise in which he engages just because 
it was his father's work and he had never learned 
to do anything else. So the greater number of 
our people are today doing the things into which 
they fell, not the things which they thought out 
as being best suited for them. 

Generally speaking, the most of the world's 
work is cut out for it. Human necessities arc prac¬ 
tically the same everywhere and in every age; so 
that the procurement of food, raiment, and shelter 
challenge the greater part of our attention. This 
being true, business is necessarily in most particulars 
standarized. As long as people wear clothing 
there must be tailors to make it, and weavers to 
construct the fabric; as long as the human race is 
shod there must be shoemakers; as long as we 
require shelter there must be carpenters and builders. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the greater number 
of people must turn their attention to doing the 
things required to meet these necessities. 

But while we must spend our time doing the 
same old thing, it does not follow that we must 
do it in the same old way. The next best thing 
to making a new business is to make over an old 
one in a manner that will improve it. There is 
always rich reward for finding out a better way 
to accomplish any task than that which has been 
followed for generations. The man who knows 


more about any particular line of industry tham 
the majority of those engaged in it is always in. 
demand. At a time like this, when millions are 
crying for jobs and the problem of unemployment 
is the one uppermost in the minds of the people 
you will find that those who continue to have- 
employment are as a rule among those best equipped 
for it. 

Of course it is true that when an industry is- 
obliged to shut down entirely there can be no 
discrimination, for all who labor in the plant 
must be discharged, but the ones who have the 
best reputation for doing good work are the first 
to obtain employment elsewhere. If, however, 
the plant continues to run, but for the want of 
a market to absorb its wares it is obliged to reduce 
its operating force, naturally the first to be dis¬ 
missed are those who can be most readily spared, 
in other words, the poorest workers. I know 
men and women, too, so thoroughly capable that 
times are never too hard for them to find something 
to do, nor are they obliged to work for a minimum, 
wage. Capability is always in demand. 

If you will take the pains to observe you wilt 
find that in most instances the worker who suc¬ 
ceeds is the one who thinks more of quality than 
of quantity. This is true because the consumer 
is always more or less discriminating, and when 
the demand is not equal to the supply of any 
special article of commerce it is the best that finds 
ready sale when the worst goes begging. 

Thus it may be seen that in this general way 
every toiler does, to a certain extent, make his 
own business, or make of it that which is best 
for himself. In addition to this there are many 
chances to prosper by engaging in something al¬ 
together different from the ordinary line of activ¬ 
ity; but those opportunities are discerned only by 
those who keep their eyes open and familiarize 
themselves with both the possibilities of labor 
and the requirements of the consumer. I could 
mention a number of cases where men and women 
have ventured into new fields greatly to their 
profit. 

It is not enough that one should be born with 
genius, though that is helpful. Many a man has 
worked out some new device that called for the 
highest order of intelligence and yet died poor 
because he was not engaged in making an article 
of practical use. It is important, therefore, that 
one seeking for profitable occupation should care¬ 
fully consider the public requirements and get ready 
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to meet these. If the world wants something that 
is legitimate, even though it may be an insignifi¬ 
cant or even a silly device, make it and you will 
find a market. 

To illustrate the advantage of pursuing this 
course I need but relate a recent occurrence. Only 
a few weeks ago it was announced that a new gold 
field was discovered in the province of Saskatche¬ 
wan, Canada. It was located in a barren territory 
where there was no timber of any kind available. 
Hundreds of men rushed to the newly discovered 
field to stake out their claims. One man who 


was a bit more practical and thoughtful did not 
go so hurriedly but went to better advantage. 

Instead of hunting for gold he took time to 
prepare several hundred stakes, put them in trucks 
and followed the crowd. Upon their arrival at 
the field the excited prospectors found no way of 
marking their claims. So the prudent man sold 
all his stakes at a dollar each and made more 
money than any of the gold diggers. He literally 
thought out and made a business for himself which 
was profitable though beneath the notice of the 
ordinary man .—Judge Moore's Fireside Filosophy. 


< Protected by Qroup Insurance 

T HE beneficiaries of thirty Delaware and Hudson employees who died during the months of May 
and June, and who were protected by Life policies under the Group Insurance plan, received a 
total of $46,700. The fourteen policies surrendered during May called for a total payment of 
$22,700; sixteen claims for the sum of $24,000 were presented in June. 

Included in these benefits were two claims of $3,000 each paid under the Special Insurance Plan 
for Enginemen, and $4,600 in Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance. 

The individual claims for these two months were: 


NAME 

Occupation 

Location 

Date Died • 

Amount 

Baird, Ralph G. 

Trainman 

Nineveh 

5-11-31 

$1,000 

Ballantine, Arthur E. 

Plumber 

Oneonta 

4-30-31 

1,000 

Behan, Charles 

Crossing Watchman 

Glens Falls 

6-7-31 

1,000 

Boudreau, Austin P. 

Engineman 

Colonie 

6-2-31 

*♦4,000 

Bowes, Harry 

Engineman 

Plattsburg 

11-20-30 

♦♦5,200 

Buchkowski, Ludwig 

Sweeper 

Albany 

6-5-31 

1,400 

Burke, Timothy (P) 

Gateman 

Archbald 

5-3-31 

1,000 

Butts, Jeremiah B. (P) 

Fireman 

Oneonta 

5-16-31 

1,200 

Chase, Charles 

Tool Room Attendant 

Carbondale 

6-18-31 

1,800 

Dunn, William (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Saratoga 

5-27-31 

1,000 

Edwards, James R. 

Cook 

Albany 

5-28-31 

500 

Fielding, Roland M. 

Plumber Helper 

Carbondale 

5-27-31 

*2,400 

Halloran, Michael (P) 

Section Foreman 

Laphams 

4-25-31 

1,600 

Harding, John E. 

Electrician 

Mohawk 

6-16-29 

1,000 

Heatherman, Dennis 

Caller 

Binghamton 

6-1-31 

1,000 

Levan, Francis A. 

Switch Tender 

Hndson 

5-3-31 

1,400 

Lindsay, George F. 

Telegrapher 

Carbondale 

5-7-31 

1,600 

McCarthy, William H. 

Master Carpenter 

Carbondale 

5-7-31 

1,600 

McGlynn, John 

Crossing Watchman 

Plymouth 

5-27-31 

1,000 

McGraw, Thomas J. 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

4-17-31 

500 

Miholidge, John 

Crossing Watchman 

Jessup 

5-3-31 

1,000 

Molinaro, Anthony 

Gateman 

Carbondale 

6-25-31 

1,200 

Moreness, Fred 

Machinist 

Oneonta 

6-6-31 

♦3,600 

Natarelli, John 

Lampman 

Colonie 

6-1-31 

500 

Pinko, Andrew 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Ridge 

4-23-31 

1,000 

Reilley, Edward J. 

Trainman 

Wilkes-Barre 

5-23-31 

1,800 

Selkirk, John A. 

Clerk 

Albany 

6-6-31 

1,600 

Snyder, David 

Boiler Inspector 

Oneonta 

5-10-31 

1,000 

Stimpson, Charles 

Car Repairer Helper 

Oneonta 

6-13-31 

1,000 

VanDeusen, John D. (P) 

Cooper 

.Albany 

5-18-31 

1,200 


Total $46,700 

(P) Denotes pensioned employee. 

* Includes payment under Accidental Death and Dismemberment option. 

** Includes payment of $3,000 under Special Insurance Plan for Enginemen. 
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Where Our Money Qoes 

What “John Citizen ” ‘Pays for Transportation and ‘Distribution of Food and Raiment 


T HE United States Bureau of the Census has 
just announced the total figures of retail 
sales for the year 1929. The enormous 
amount of 52 billion dollars was spent in that 
year by the American public for the purchase of 
merchandise at retail. This amount was expended 
out of an annual income for the same year, as 
computed by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, of 84 billion dollars. The question 
naturally arises: How was the consumers’ 52 
billion dollars divided among producers, middle¬ 
men, and retailers? The Conference Board makes 
an effort to answer this question as nearly as may 
be, in the current issue of its Bulletin. 

When retail prices are high, there is inevitably 
loud and widespread complaint about the costs of 
distribution, and it usually happens that the bulk 
of the blame is placed on the middleman rather 
than on either the producer or the retailer. This 
has been particularly true in relation to the dis¬ 
tribution of farm products. When the house¬ 
wife complains that the difference between what 
she pays for a peck of potatoes and what the farmer 
who raised the potatoes gets for them is too great, 
she is likely to place the whole blame on the 
middleman, overlooking the fact that other ele¬ 
ments enter into the cost. 

"Those who declaim against the high cost of dis¬ 
tribution,” states the Conference Board Bulletin, 
"who represent it as a sort of tax levied on the 
consumer, frequently overlook the fact that what 
counts with the consumer of any commodity is 
not its cost of production or its cost of distribution 
taken separately, but their combined cost as ex¬ 
pressed in the price, either in money or in effort, 
that he must pay to obtain it. Exact statistical 
proof that this combined cost has diminished over 
a long period of years, with the progress of society,' 
might be difficult to adduce, but general indications 
that such is the case are unmistakable. The in¬ 
crease in real wages that is generally conceded to 
have taken place since the Civil War means in 
effect that any given satisfaction of our wants 
is obtained with less expenditure of effort." 

There is no real difference between production 
and distribution. Together they constitute the 
progress through which man satisfies his wants 
and needs. The dealer can no more be dispensed 
with than can the producer. As men come to live 


in the cities rather than in the country and as manu¬ 
facturing establishments grow in size, the distance 
between the producer and the consumer widens. 
The distributor bridges this gap, and as the gap 
grows wider, more distributors, either in kind or 
in number, seem to be required. "The public 
has been told so often.” says the Conference Board, 
"that our system of distribution was wasteful, 
costly, and extravagant that it is likely to forget 
that it pays dealers, wholesale and retail, for spe¬ 
cific services that are of value to the consumer." 

A table has been prepared, covering 14 articles or 
commodities, and showing the distribution of the 
consumer's dollar in the purchase of these articles 
at retail. For example, of the dollar paid by the 
consumer for cranberries, 22.4 cents are retained 
by the retailer, and 11.2 cents, by the wholesaler: 
transportation takes 7.4 cents, and 59 cents gets 
back to the producer. In the case of apples from 
the State of Washington sold in New York, the 
consumer’s dollar is divided thus: retailer, 37.3 
cents; wholesaler, 18.9 cents; transportation, 15.3 
cents; and producer, 28.5 cents. 

Another element enters into the cost of certain 
commodities, the process of manufacture. This 
is illustrated by figures relating to rolled oats and 
calico. In these and similar instances the lion’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar goes to the manu¬ 
facturer. If a consumer buys one dollar’s worth 
of rolled oats, 21.1 cents goes to the retailer; 8.7 
cents, to the wholesaler; 48.6 cents, to the manu¬ 
facturer; 3.8 cents, to transportation; and the 
farmer who raised the oats gets 17.8 cents. In 
the case of a dollar spent for calico 29.6 cents 
. is divided between the retailer and the wholesaler; 
46.5 cents goes to the manufacturer: 3.5 cents, 
to transportation; and 20.4 cents, to the man who 
raised the cotton. 

Interesting tabulations and computations have 
also been made in the Conference Board analysis, 
showing the percentage of value added to manu¬ 
factured articles by the processes of manufacture, 
the wholesaler's margin of profit, and the operat¬ 
ing expenses of retail stores; the latter showing 
the gross margin allowed in various staple lines 
of retailing and the net profit after deducting all 
expenses. Since criticism has been directed chiefly 
(Continued on page 238) 
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to them all; but a community which can support 
only one cannot insist upon the retention of two 
if the patronage accorded to the least favored one 
is not sufficient to enable it to live. 

It is the duty of a railroad company to provide 
reasonably adequate service. This cannot be chal¬ 
lenged by any one. However, when its ability 
to continue to serve is threatened, the company 
owes the further duty to undertake whatever is 
within its power to avoid crippling or destroying 
that service. 

A railroad company whose resources have been 
exhausted due to loss of traffic to other agencies 
cannot continue to serve. Operating expenses can¬ 
not be paid out of an empty pocket. 

—From decision by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Sumpter Valley Railway 
Abandonment, Finance Docket, No - 
8100 . 


Our Cover 

J UST by way of contrast to the hot, humid 
weather of July, a winter scene calculated to 
send pleasantly cold shivers down your back has 
been selected as the subject for the cover of this 
issue of The Bulletin. 

The falls now present quite a different, though 
perhaps no less pleasing appearance to visitors at 
Crown Point. 

j4n Illustration and a Warning 

T HIS adds another to a long series of abandon¬ 
ment cases, which should serve both as an 
illustration and as a warning. That every 
community is entitled to use those means of trans¬ 
portation which it prefers cannot properly be 
questioned by anyone, we think. Those who 
prefer a steam railroad and can support it have 
a right to their choice. Those who prefer a line 
of motor trucks have the same right. Similarly 
those who prefer still other forms of transportation 
also have this right. 

However, when a community has at its disposal, 
as many or most communities have, several means 
of transportation and it has exercised its choice 
in the form of patronage, it must realize that 
those means of transportation which its choice has 
eliminated from patronage may not be able to con¬ 
tinue to exist without such patronage and that 
abandonment must follow as a last resort. 

A community which can support every known 
means of transportation is unquestionably entitled 


*Oeterans’ Picnic 

T HE Annual Picnic of the Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Veterans will be held Wednesday, August 
19th, at Neahwa Park, Oneonta. Caterer 
Waters, of Carbondale, who served the dam-bake 
at Sidney two years ago, to the great satisfaction 
of all present, will attend to the wants of the inner 
man this year, according to information received 
from President H. N, ATHERTON. It is hoped that 
we may give more detailed information concerning 
the picnic in the next issue of The Bulletin. 

The Forty-Year Group has canceled plans for a 
pilgrimage to historic shrines in Albany and will 
meet only at the Veterans’ Picnic this year. 

c Ureat the Railroads Fairly 

I T does not take people long to forget favors; 
so they have forgotten the days when the head¬ 
light of an engine was a star of hope. When 
it threw its first beam across the prairies the pioneer 
knew that he was no longer alone. The engine 
cut down the distance that separated him from 
the old home and his fellow men. It carried 
former joys to his door and gave him markets that 
doubled the value of his crops. It meant more 
companionship and increased value for his posses¬ 
sions. It delivered books for the children, seed 
for his fields, papers for the long prairie nights 
and people to make a city within reach of his 
farm. The railroad was the key that opened the 
door of the West and the door of opportunity at 
the same time. What would we have been if we 
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had, like Mexico, revolutions instead of railroads. 
A child could answer that question. 

Now we forget and so the pavements built 
with our money that the railroads helped us to 
make, are used to drive our old benefactor to the 
wall. We tax him to poverty. We shake our 
fists in the face of the headlight. We suffer dis¬ 
comfort rather than accept his plans to satisfy 
our desire to travel at ease. We see in his progress 
a menace and in his expansion a curse. He can 
do nothing without a fight and an unfair one at 
that. 

Let us think back to the days when we needed 
the railroads and the railroads came. If we cannot 
be grateful, let us at least be fair. Fairness is a 
little thing, but an old friend would be glad to 
have it.— The Carbondale Leader. 

£arly A. & S. Pass 

T HE construction of the Albany and Sus¬ 
quehanna Railroad, now operated as our 
Susquehanna Division, was first suggested 
by a Mr. Keyes, of Bainbridge, who, in a letter to 
the Binghamton Courier, advocated bringing the 
subject to the attention of residents along the 
proposed line. Although the proposal met with 
little favor at the time, the ultimate completion of 
the railroad from Albany to Binghamton, July 
10, 1867, was the occasion of a celebration which 
included the operation of an excursion train. 

The ticket reproduced herewith, originally the 
property of Leonard Caryl, Esq., was loaned to 
The Bulletin by Mrs. L. C. Hayden, of East Wor¬ 
cester. Mr. Hayden, for many years telegrapher 
at Sidney, was the grandson of Mr. Caryl. 


Current Magazines 

F EW of those employed in the General Offices 
in Albany are aware of the fact that the 
Delaware and Hudson Library makes the 
current issues of a number of magazines (as well 
as the back numbers) available for their use. A 
rainy noon hour might well be devoted to reading 
something from the wide variety of subjects 
which are offered by 

Railway Age 

Business Week 

Nation’s Business 

Magazine of Wall Street 

Commerce Reports 

Popular Mechanics 

Modern Machinery and Inventions 

Mechanical Engineering 

Nature Magazine 

Outdoor America 

Better Homes and Gardens 

American Kennel Magazette 

Wot So Smart! 

“That is Mrs. Higgins’ receiver that has just 
come down,” Mr. Brown told his brother over 
the wire. “I could tell the tick of her grandfather 
clock among a thousand!” 

“You’re wrong for once, smarty!” a female 
voice broke in triumphantly, “That clock of ours 
has been stopped for over a week.” 
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Where Our Money Qoea 
(Continued from page 235) 

against the latter stage of the production-distri¬ 
bution process, it is interesting to note how far 
profits enter into the operations of distribution, 
as shown in these tables. 

In the grocery trade, for example, it is found that 
of the consumer’s dollar spent at retail for groceries 
19.3 cents goes to the retailer, and 9 cents to the 
wholesaler. But of this 19.3 cents received by the 
retailer slightly over one and one-half cents is 
profit, and of the 9 cents received by the whole¬ 
saler, slightly less than one-half cent represents his 
profit. The consumer therefore pays as a reward 
for the services of the wholesaler and retailer com¬ 
bined about two cents in each dollar that he lays 
out, after reimbursing these distributors for the 
expenses which they have incurred. 

Your Place In the Sun 

T HE summer season is here once again—and 
once again our thoughts turn to week-ends 
and vacation time. To get ‘back to nature’ 
becomes the instinctive desire of most of us as we 
vision the pleasure and health benefits which result 
from a visit to the seashore, the woods or the farm. 

No matter where we go on these junkets away 
from our ‘winter quarters,’ the sun is certain to 
play an important part in our activities. Old 
Sol must be visible in the heavens if we are thor¬ 
oughly to enjoy out-of-doors recreation; he like¬ 
wise must be on his best behavior if our bodies 
are to receive all the extraordinary benefits which 
come from his life-giving rays. The increase in 
body energy which follows exposure to the sun¬ 
light is known to all of us. We feel better and 
stronger. Our minds become more active and 
seem able to do more work. There develops, or 
is increased, in*us a feeling of general well-being, 
of hopefulness. In short, it's great to be alive! 

But don’t forget that Sol wields a two-edged 
sword! Remember that it is not the heat but 
the light of the sun which has these beneficial 
powers. Sunlight is powerful, and not everyone 
can stand the same amount of exposure to it. 
When you lie on the beach in an abbreviated 
bathing suit taking a sun bath, it is wise to keep 
this point in mind; Don’t experiment rashly 
with yourself, for you may end up with a bad 
bum, sunstroke, or other serious illness. The 
excessive heat of the sun is enervating, destroys 
appetite, promotes fever, and devitalizes. 

It is a fine thing to cover your body with a 


coat of tan, but it’s even more important to acquire 
it in small doses. You can help eliminate the bad 
effects of exposure to the direct rays of the sun by 
taking the following preventive measures: 

1. Cover your skin with a non-irritating 
cream before taking a sun bath. People 
with delicate skins, who burn easily, 
should be particularly careful in this 
respect. 

2. Wear appropriate clothing, including some 
sort of head covering, if it is necessary 
for you to be in the full sunlight for a 
long period of time. 

3. Keep in the shade as much as possible 
during the mid-day hours. 

Each of us should take his rightful place in the 
sun during the spring and summer seasons, when 
the rays are richer in ultra-violet. Sol can fre¬ 
quently do more for us with his health-giving 
properties than all the medical attention in the 
world. He is a greedy monster, though, and if 
given an inch may take a mile. Treat him with 
due respect! 

ylnimal Longevity 

H OW long does the elephant live? Centuries, 
we say, recalling Kipling. Prof. A. D. 
Peacock, of University College, Dundee, 
Scotland, with scientific curiosity has attempted 
to find out the greatest recorded ages of all animals. 
Four, he finds, may live longer than man: the 
tortoise, which may reach 200; the German carp, 
150; the white-headed vulture, which has reached 
118; and the eagle, which has an attested age of 
104. The elephant is marked down for only 
seventy and the whale for forty. The record for 
a dog is thirty-five years: for a horse, forty; and 
for a cow, twenty-five. A toad is known to 
have lived thirty-six years, an alligator for forty, 
and an eel for sixty. The insect record of thirty- 
seven years is held by a fire beetle, while the winged 
male of the bug called Stylops stays on this world 
from only one to three hours. 

— World's Work. 

‘Versatile I 

Reading over the replies to his advertisement for 
an organist, the clergyman came across this: 

"Dear Sir—Noticing you have a vacancy for an 
organist and choirmaster, either lady or gentleman, 
having been both for several years, I beg to apply 
for the position.” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Rail Speed Record 

Germany’s propeller-driven 
“Zeppelin car” fairly flew over 
the rails between Berlin and 
Hamburg, a distance of 173 
miles, in 1 hour 37 minutes and 
45 seconds on June 21, averag¬ 
ing 106.31 miles per hour 
despite a number of speed re¬ 
strictions enroute. At one 
point, in a forest near Ludwig- 
glust, the silver-gray, tigar 
shaped car touched 143.75 
miles per hour, the world's rail¬ 
way speed record. The average 
gasoline consumption for the 
trip was three and one-quarter 
miles per gallon. 

*!• 

Finnigan Identified 

Finnigan, the railroader made 
famous in the popular poem 
containing the line,"Off agin, on 
agin, gone agin, Finnigan,” was 
once a station agent on the Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson's Chateaugay 
Branch according to an item 
written by Homer J. Heath, of 
Townshend, Vt., in a recent 
issue of The Pathfinder. Mr. 
Heath who was principal of a 
school at Lyon Mountain at the 
time the incident occurred, says 
that Agent Finnigan actually was 
taken to task for writing literary 
productions instead of reports. 
He therefore confined his next 
accident report to the six words 
which gave Strickland Gillilan 
the theme for the poem written 
in 1910. 

•b 

Historic Track 

Near Jamesburg, N. J., lies 
a section of track which was 
once part of the Camden and 
Amboy, the first railroad to 
operate between New York and 
Philadelphia, opened in 1831. 
The 16-foot iron rails, weigh¬ 
ing about 40 pounds per yard, 
rested on stone blocks two feet 
square. It is said that these 
stones came from Sing Sing 
prison. During a shortage in 
the supply wooden ties were 
used as a temporary resort. 
They gave such satisfactory ser¬ 
vice that they soon came into 
universal use. 


Conleys Galore 

Sixty-six relatives were pres¬ 
ent at the recently celebrated 
golden wedding anniversary of 
P. W. Conley, Superintendent 
of the St. Louis Terminals. 
Included in the group were five 
sons, five daughters, 20 grand¬ 
children, sons-in-law, daughters- 
in-law, and numerous nephews 
and nieces. 

* 

Night Work Record 

Emil O. Davis, switch crew 
foreman in the St. Louis-San 
Francisco’s Springfield, Mo., 
yard, has completed 2,206 
nights’ work from 11 P. M. 
until 7 A. M. without missing 
a single shift. This record rep¬ 
resents more than six years of 
steady work. 


America’s Traveling Hotels 

In a single year the Pullman 
company, the world's largest 
hotel-keeper, accommodates 33,- 
434,268 guests. It costs $3,- 
073,359.08 to have the 284,- 
685,235 pieces of linen laun¬ 
dered and 4,991 employees are 
kept busy cleaning the cars. 

* 

Trains to Training 

While not operating Rock 
Island trains, Conductor Walter 
P. Nims, and Engineman E. C. 
Slade, of Limon, Colorado, 
supervise the education of the 
town’s school children. They 
were recently re-elected President 
and Secretary, respectively, of 
the Limon Board of Education 
for their third term. 



Jlnd We Laugh at a Chicken ! 
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tonight 

/ F, when the sun sinks low tonight, 

And floods you with its golden light, 
As you sit thinking of the day 
Crowded with its work or play; 

If you recall some kindly deed, 

A helping hand to one in need, 

Or just a touch to ease some pain, 

You have not spent the day in vain. 

■—Robert A. Walker. 



